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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 803.) 


“ 9th mo. 5th, 18138. 
“The satisfaction arising from my engagement 
at Penketh school, exceeds every thing my most 
sanguine wishes had entertained. The peace of 
mind, the confidence with which I have proceed- 
ed, and the bright prospect in life which it has 
opened before me, are all of a nature beyond 
what I can express. The satisfaction resulting 
from a conscientious discharge of the duties of 
my station, is of such a nature, as to put it 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that I have taken 
aright step in life, and one which Providence 

designed for me. wr. a 


"ae 2 7 
“ Penketh, September 20th, 1813. 

“Providence has placed me here by a series 
of events, compared with which I know no par-| 
allel; my bodily indisposition, my particular 
religious sentiments, every thing, has concurred 
to assist in removing me from a state of abject 
poverty and obscurity, to a situation, which, if 
its duties be rightly discharged, will with 
the blessing of Providence procure an hon- 
orable independence. My former state of life 
Was most unfavorable to mental improvement ; 
the monotonous and unsentimental circle of 
duties, within the precincts of a manufactory, 
are calculated to damp the ardor of genius, and 
to chill the working of the social affections. My 
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mind is by nature indolent ; and had I continued 
immured in this mental sepulchre, [ believe I 
should almost have become as destitute of ideas, 
as the machines that were under my care; but 
I am now, through a kind Providence, placed in 
a station which affords ample scope for the mind; 
which affords me incalculable benefit from the 
instruction I impart to others; self-government, 
that universal requisite, is never more needful 
than where I now stand. “WW. . 


“To M. C. 
“ Penketh, 20th September, 1813. 

“ Sometimes when ruminating on the causes 
of such various modes of thinking, I am led to 
conclude that a want of unanimity of sentiment 
is not so much occasioned by weakness of intel- 
lect, as corruption of heart. The great system 
of morality is made up of unalterable positions 
which are equally binding at all times and in 
all places. One of those which our great Mas- 
ter has particularly enjoined, is to cherish meek- 
ness and brotherly love; and to show who is 
our brother, he has described a stranger, sick 
and distressed in the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan. The advent of the same Divine lawgiver 
was announced, as bringing peace and good-will 
on earth; a desire to promote the accomplish- 
ment of the heavenly message ought to form the 
basis of our reasonings, and the rule of our 
actions. It is a first principle which we ought 
never to lose sightof. If then, by this criterion 
we judge of the political state of Europe, how 
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legible are the characters in which its guilt is | proceed from any inherent disposition of my own. 


implicated! How great is the infamy attached 
to the inventors of the thousand diabolical ma- 
chinations by which it is torn! Can the meed of 
applause be due to those, who in order to attain 
it, have forced their fellow-creatures from the inno- 
cent occupations of a rural life, to shed their 
blood in adjusting a vain and groundless quar- 
rel; who have broken asunder the tender bands 
of connubial felicity in thousands of families, 
and half peopled the world with orphans? What 
are the triumphs of the conqueror, but so many 
harbingers of desolation to mankind? But these 
mournful truths are forgotten by the deluded 
multitude. Brutality is termed courage; pride 
honor ; and lawless rapacity, a just and reasona- 
ble preservation of the rights of nations. The 
pompous eulogies pronounced over departed he- 
Toism, the specious monumental inscriptions, 
with all the ensanguined trophies of martial 
valor, must vanish away before the steady and 
unerring lamp of religion. Those that ravage 
the earth with fire and sword may assert their 
attachment to that divine handmaid and justify 
their most horrid actions under pretence of ad- 
vancing her interests; but believe them not ; 
no casuistry can disprove, that religion is wholly 
inimical to hostile pursuits; its high and holy 
Founder exhibits in his own person the example, 
whilst he delivered the precept, that peace, har- 
mony, and brotherly concord, should be the dis- 
tisguishing characteristics of his humble fol- 
lowers. a 


“ To 
“ Penketh, 4th of 10mo. 1813. 


“Thy letter came to my hands in one of those 
desponding moments, in which intellectual ani- 
mation secms to be suspended, when the little 
light that remains only serves to increase the 
horror of the gloom, and to point out imaginary 
woes in the bosom of futurity. It was in this 
desolate state, that I sat down to peruse it, and 
if thou hast ever experienced the full tide of re- 
collection of past mercies, and the full weight of 
gratitude to the instruments of those mercies, I 
need not describe the sensations which accom- 
panied my relief. That God who has cared for 
my wants, and filled my cup with good things, 
has also given me a thankful heart. How often 
do I offer up my cries and tears for thy preser- 
vation! How often do I beseech the Almighty 
to ‘shower down his blessings’ upon thy head, 
and to guard thee in an especial manner from 
the snares that may be strewed in thy path! I 
am persuaded that the spirit of true supplica- 
tion can only come from on high; and when 
that holy and heart-searching flame is vouch- 
safed to kindle the sacrifice, I believe it will 
ever be accepted. At particular seasons of late, 
I have been led to desire for thy welfare, with 
an apxiousness which I am confident does not 


But it would indeed be strange if a heart could 
be found so obdurate, as not to melt at the idea 
of a benevolence, which it would have been pre- 
sumption to have hoped to meet with in a being 
within the precincts of frail mortality. 

‘“*T commend thee to the giver of patience, to 
Him who can sustain the soul with hope, even 
in the valley of the shadow of death. Blessed 
fortress, religion ! that affords shelter, alike from 
the storms of adversity, and the alluring baits 
presented in a state of prosperity and affluence, 
Here, we all stand on the same footing, how. 
ever dissimilar in other respects, or however 
various our allotments in life; it is by the 
same free and unmerited redemption, that we 
are purchased from eternal death, and made 
participators of the divine nature. In whatever 
part we may have suffered losses, the same hes 
venly physician can alone bind up our wounds, 
When viewed in this light, how do the petty 
distinctions which wealth has created vanish ; we 
see mankind, as one universal brotherhood, hay- 
ing one common Lord and Father, and individual. 
ly destined (by the grand scheme of redemption) 
to exist in a state of unceasing felicity. Wher 
I meet with one who conceives himself entitled 
by his ample possesssions, to behave with an air 
of insolence and self-importance towards his in- 
feriors, surely, (I exclaim), this person has 
never seen the conditions on which he holds the 
precarious tenure of life; he has never extended 
his ideas so far as to consider that there isa 
fountain of light which will dissipate the idle 
dreams of ambition; in the blaze of which, 
nothing but pure gold can remain untouched; 
it is virtue alone that confers superiority in the 
sight of the Almighty. We shall be weighed in 
the balance not for the strength of our intelleets, 
the extent of our attainments, or the conspicu- 
ous rank we have held amongst men ; the inves 
tigation will concern whether we have rightly 
husbanded our time, whether we have put offa 
conformity to the world, and sought after that 
temper and spirit that were in Jesus, by becom- 
ing transformed into his divine image. How 
thankful I have reason to be for my state of re- 
tirement; on a spot where every literary help 
may be procured, and that enjoys every advat- 
tage of refinement; I stand as a quiet and im 
partial spectator of the world, whilst through the 
medium of books I view the present and ancient 
character of mankind, and contemplate the flux 
und reflux of morality and religion. *I cheerfully 
contribute my mite towards leavening the great 
mass, by a strict attention to the morals of those 
committed to my care. Permit me again to con- 
gratulate thee, as the chief instrument that has 
been concerned in my accession to a state of 8 
much importance in the scale of existence, § 
state that includes so many duties immediately 


‘concerned with the well-being of my species. 
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«J clearly perceive, that if due attention be|of truth; for such as we sow, such may we ex- 
not paid to the moral habits of children, learning | pect to reap. “If we sow to the flesh, of the 
is of no use. From the nature of the founda- | flesh we shall reap corruption.” Here, it may 
tion laid in the minds of children at an early age,| be well for us. to pause and duly consider 
is often raised a superstructure, either of vicious | whether, by actively mingling with the spirit 
and perverted dispositions, or of an honorable and | of political strife in the organization and ar- 
virtuous integrity ; if the latter qualities predom- | rangement of a government, however good in 
inate happy is their possessor, inasmuch as by | itself, that is defended by military force, we do 
the enlightening aid of science, he is gifted with | not contribute in our measure to sow that kind 
the means of doing good. But if the former, | of seed that may eventually germinate and ripen 
(as is too frequently the case) of what use can|in open hostility and war, and thereby either 
learning be to such an individual? He who has| directly or indirectly become partizans in those 
resolved to be vicious, will find human lore, to} sanguinary struggles that spring from this evil 
bea deadly weapon turned against his own bosom; | root; and if we voluntarily contribute to 
the wisdom of an angel is not worth desiring, | those measures that lead, in many instances, to 
if unaccompained with the simplicity of ‘a little | war, why, then, should we plead excuse, for 
child.’ As most of my pupils are very young, | conscience’ sake, to take up arms at the call of 
I feel anxious to impress on their tender minds | those political leaders whom we have assisted in 
what I conceive to be the leading principle of | promoting to office, and thereby clothed them 
religion, a knowledge of the Supreme Being;| with military authority to deelare war, and to 
the first communication on this head if rightly | call upon the people to execute it. 
made, often leaves an impression on the memory D. E. Grrow. 
which time can never efface. I think the crea- eee 
tures are the best medium by which the minds Se ee 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FAITH. 


of children can be led to a contemplation of 
the Creator ; theirideas are simple and confined;} « And she said within herself, ‘If I may but 
touch His garment, [ shall be whole.’” This, 


they can be taught but few things by induction ; 
among many miracles performed by Jesus, 


but critical as the management of such a deli- 
eate and highly important point is, I am in-| evinces, perhaps, as strong an instance of faith 
clined to hope, that that parent or tutor who! on the part of the individual as any other on 
seriously engages in the work, will be helped,| record. It appears, from the accounts given by 
and will find a corresponding concern gener-| the evangelists, that she had an issue of blood, 
ally to cover the minds of his pupils; or if it] of twelve years’ standing; that she had spent 
should seem to fall to the ground for the pre-| aj) her living on physicians, and that, instead of 
sent, being cast in faith, on the waters, it will being bettered, her disease had rather grown 
assuredly be found after many days. worse. Feeling the utter helplessness of all 
outward assistance, and the great need of relief, 
and, no doubt, having heard of the wonderful 
miracles performed by Jesus, even if she had 
not seen some of them herself, she had faith to 
believe that the power thus manifested was suffi- 
cient to cure her of her maladies; and not only so, 
but that even a touch of His garment would be 
sufficieat. She was modest and retiring, but 
the necessity that she felt, and her faith in His 
power, overcame her diffidence, and she ventured 
to touch His garment, desiring to be benefited 
sword. The Apostle said, “Be not conformed | privately. But Jesus, desirous of confirming 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the her faith, and wishing to impress so great an 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what | instance of it on those around him, asked, “ who 
is that good and acceptable and perfect will of | touched me?” in such a way, as convinced her 
God.” So long as we are influenced by the| that she could not be the recipient of so great 
principle of Divine Love that breathes on earth | a benefit, (for she felt she was healed,) without 
peace and ‘good will to men, we shall feel no| its being known to others; and in the sincerity 
disposition to mingle with its opposites, which | of her heart she acknowledged what she had 
is the spirit of war; and if we abide in this love | done, and gave the reason for doing it. Jesus 
which worketh no ill toa neighbor, and is the | then said, “ Daughter, be of good comfort, thy 
fulfilling of the law, we will be led out from all the | faith hath made thee whole,” and she was made 
pollutions and defilements of war. It appears | whole from that hour. 
to me, if we have a faithful testimony to bear In this remarkable instance there are facts 
against this anti-christian evil, we must avoid] and circumstances narrated that are worthy of 
the first departure from the peaceable principle! note; and, by giving them a spiritual significa- 
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(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POLITICAL STRIFE. 


My concern has long been, and still is, that 
we, as a religious body professing to be the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, might not be 
found mingling in the arena of political contro- 
versy and strife, or in the polities of a govern- 
ment that is maintained and supported by the 
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tion and applying them to ourselves, we may 
be instructed. The apostle Paul says, that ‘ no 
Scripture is of private interpretation,” and thus 
it would seem that, to be benefited by the record 
of circumstances that took place eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, we must give them a spiritual 
interpretation. This, doubtless, is to us the most 
important object and design of the Scripture 
record. Valuable, as part of it is,as history, 
it is much more valuable as a record of the 
trials, besetments, and deliverances of the just 
in former times. Simply as a narrative, it 
is to us of little value to read the record of Jesus 
Christ having been led into the wilderness and 
tempted of the devil; but when in our spiritual 
journey we feel the absence of heavenly comfort, 
comparable to an outward wilderness; and the 
presentation of temptations that are calculated 
to draw the mind away from a dependence on 
the Divine Spirit, to seek gratification in the 
things of time and sense; then, if we are pre- 
served from giving these countenance and en- 
couragement, and are enabled to refrain from 
tempting the Lord our God, in his own good 
time we shall be blessed with the incomes of his 
spirit, comparable to having angels ministering 
unto us. 

The issue of blood that afflicted this woman 
may be aptly compared to the effect of sin on 
that soul that has so far given way to it as to 
be unable of itself to overcome its temptations. 

The blood is the life, and the issue of that 
from the body must, if continued in, result in 
its death; so, if sin is continued in, it must re- 
sult in the loss of spiritual life. As she had no 
power in herself to remove the cause of her 
disease, so the sinner of himself has no power 
to recover from his thraldom. She had spent all 
her living on physicians, who had proved to her 
of no value; for it is said that she rather grew 
worse ; and how often is it that the sin-sick soul 
resorts to outward performances, rites and cere- 
monies, and a dependence on the creaturely 
will of man, to remedy the diseases of the soul, 
but finds that, instead of being relieved, the 
malady is rather strengthened than overcome. It 
needs a power above that of the creature to bring 
peace to this tried state. But in this state of trial 
and besetment, when all the efforts of man are 
found to be valueless, and of no account, then, as 
there is an abiding in the patience, and in waiting 
for the appearance of the Saviour, a faith is be- 
gotten in the soul that, if we can but touch his 
garment, we shall find relief. It is one of the 
blessed doctrines of the Gospel, that “ they that 
seek shall find,” and in her case it was fulfilled. 

Touching the “hem of his garment,” as one 
of the evangelists has it, was an act full of 
significance. The graces and virtues of the true 
Christian character, of which Jesus was so per- 
fect an example, are all of a piece, comparable 
to the seamless garment; and though they 


|appear to cover the different members of the 


body, they are so interwoven with each other 
that, touching but the hem of those in faith, 
we receive virtue from all within. 

When she found that she could not be hid, 
feeling that she was healed, and had received 
the reward of her faith, she came trembling 
before Jesus, and, in the sincerity of her heart, 
confessed what she had done, and acknowledged 
the benefit she had received. So those who 
have been burdened by sin, and have so far 
come to the Saviour as to touch the hem of his 
garment in true faith, and are relieved from its 
issues, will find that they cannot be hid; their 
deeds will give evidence of a return to spirit. 
ual health, and humble and grateful acknow. 
ledgements will be rendered where they are 
due. Thus, peace will result to the soul, and 
an evidence received that by “‘ faith ye are saved, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 

This faith—this gift of God—is represented 
by the apostles as being all-powerful and all-im- 
portant. By it the holy men of old were en- 
abled to do wonders, to perform miracles, to put to 
flight the armies of the alien. Jesus commend. 
ed it strongly to his disciples in this remarka- 
ble language: “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain, be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, 
and it shall be done unto you.” This grain of 
mustard seed, which was represented in another 
parable as the smallest of all seeds, but which 
grew and became the greatest of herbs, so that the 
fowls of the air, comparable to the airy imagina- 
tions of the creature, may lodge in its branches, 
may rest from their airy flights, and thus find re- 
pose,—this faith, which is not of ourselves, but 
is the gift of God, is able to remove from our 
souls the mountains of sin and corruption that 
have oppressed us, and give us to witness the 
truth of what the forerunner of Jesus Christ 
predicted, that every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill “should be brought 
low, and the crooked be made straight, and the 
rough places smooth, and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.”’ ¥. F. - 

Second month, 1862. 
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JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 


(Continued from page 806.) 


After we had taken each other by the hand, 
the chiefs took their seats by the side of each 
other. Their principal people next seated them- 
selves according to the rank or distinction which 
they held. After them, their young men in 
circular order, seat after seat,—and lastly, the 
women,—who occupied seats separate from the 
men, being placed near the centre of the room. 
We took our seats on the opposite side of the 
house and in front of the Indians. 
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Being all thus seated—I speak literally, when fulness to the Great Spirit, that He has 
I say my heart palpitated—I felt the importance | brought us safely to the country of our Red 
and dignity of our mission; I wished our heads | Brethren, and protected us through the journey. 
were wiser, and feared for the result of so in-| We also rejoice that He has giveu us this oppor- 
teresting an opportunity. tunity of seeing you, and of taking you by the 
After a few minutes had passed, the Little | hand. 
Turtle observed, that when we met before, they| “ Brothers: It is now a little more than two 
had informed us of the difficulty there was in | years since your Brothers of Baltimore had an 
convening the Indians at so early a period in| opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
the season, and that those of their people then | Five Medals, the Little Turtle, Tuthinipee, and 
resent with him were all who were likely to| some other chiefs. They were glad of that op- 





attend to listen to what we had to say. 


We then proposed that the letter from _ 


friends and brothers at home, read to the Five 
Medals and the Little Turtle at the time of our 


portunity of having a talk with them, and of 
enquiring after the situation of their Red 
Brethren. 

‘‘ Brothers: We had for some time entertain- 


first meeting, should be again read for the in-| ed apprehensions, that the many changes which 
formation of our Indian brethren now attend- | were taking place in circumstances, must greatly 
ing. change the situation of our Red Brethren, and 

This proposal was deemed proper, and the | that the time was fast approaching, in which it 
letter was accordingly read. would be necessary for them to alter their mode 

After a short pause, we addressed them as | of living. 
follows : “Brothers: After our talk with the chiefs 

“Brothers and Friends: We know that the | whom we have just mentioned, we were fully con- 
most of our Red Brethren are, at present, at | vinced that the time was come, in which our Red 
their hunting and sugar camps, and did not ex-| Brethren ought to begin to cultivate their lands ; 
pect to see a large number at so short a notice. | that they ought to raise corn and other grain, 
We have, therefore, agreeably to your request, | also horses, cows, sheep, hogs, and other animals. 
put upon paper the things we have to say, and| We then proposed to afford them some assist- 
hope you will not fail to have them communi-| ance. They appeared to be glad of the proposal, 
cated, when, at some future time, you may be|and informed that many of their people were 
more generally assembled.” disposed to turn their attention to the cultiva- 

One of us, then standing up, read to them the | tion of the earth. They also expressed a desire 
following address; The interpreter, also standing | to be assisted by their |.rothers of Baltimore. 
between us and the Indians, interpreted our com- ‘“‘ Brothers: Having been encouraged by the 
munication: “The Address of George Ellicott | opportunity which we then had, we sent to the 
aod Gerard T. Hopkins, delivered to the Little | careof the Agent for Indian Affairs some ploughs, 
Turtle and the Five Medals, Chiefs of the| harness for horses, axes, hoes, and other imple- 
Miami and Pottowattamy nations of Indians, and | ments of husbandry, which were made for the 
others.” use of our Red Brethren, and desiredsthat they 

“ Brothers and Friends: When we were to-| might be distributed amongst them as tokens of 
gether, eight days ago, with the Little Turtle | our friendship. 
and the Five Medals, the letter was read to| ‘Brothers: We received last fall, through 
them, which has just been read. That letter,| the hands of the Agent for Indian Affairs, a 
you observe, says that we were appointed by | talk from the Little Turtle, the Five Medals, 
the people called Quakers, of Baltimore, to visit | and others, informing us that they had received 
you, and to take you by the hand on their be-|the implements of husbandry, and requested 
half, desiring that you would receive any com-|that their Brothers of Baltimore would send 
munications from us, as coming immediately | some of their people into the country of their 
from them. Red Brethren for the purpose of seeing their 

“Brothers: After that letter’ was read, our | situation, and showing them how to make use of 
hearts were filled with so much love for our Red| the tools, saying they did not know how to 
Brethren, that, on looking over and considering | begin. 
the business upon which we had come, we felt} ‘‘ Brothers: It is for these purposes that we 
@ desire to see as many together as could be| have now come; and we again repeat, that we 
convened—and this day was that agreed upon | rejoice we have the opportunity of seeing you, 
for us to meet you. and of taking you by the hand. 

“ Brothers: We believed that the things we ‘‘ Brothers: In coming into the country of our 
had to say were of great importance to our Red | Red Brethren, we have come with our eyes open. 
Brethren, and therefore it was that we request-| And although we are affected with sorrow, in 
ed to see you together, that you all might have | believing that many of the Red Brethren suffer 
an opportunity of hearing what we have to say.| much for the want of food and for the want of 
“ Brothers: Our hearts are filled with thank- clothing, yet our hearts have been made g'ad, in 
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seeing that it has pleased the Great Spirit to 
give you a rich and valuable country. Because 
we know that it is out of the earth that food 
and clothing come. We are sure, brothers, that 
with but little labor and attention, you may raise 
much more corn and other grain than will be 
necessary for yourselves, your women and chil- 
dren, and may also, with great ease, raise many 
more horses, cows, sheep, hogs and other valuable 
animals, than will be necessary for your own use. 
We are also confident, that if you will pursue 
our method in the cultivation of your land, you 
will live in much greater ease and plenty, and 
with much less fatigue and toil, than attend 
hunting, for a subsistence. 

‘‘ Brothers: We are fully convinced, that if 
you will adopt our mode of cultivating the earth, 
and of raising useful animals, you will find it to 
be a mode of living, not only far more plentiful 
and much less fatiguing, but also much more 
certain, and which will expose your bodies less 
to the inclemencies of the weather than is now 
attendant upon hunting. It will lead you, 
brothers, to have fixed homes. You will build 
comfortable dwelling-houses for yourselves, your 
women and children, where you may be shelter- 
ed from the rain, from the frost, and from the 
snow, and where you may enjoy in plenty the 
rewards of your labors. 

“ Brothers: In laying these things before 
you, we have no other motive than a desire of 
heart for the improvement, the benefit and the 
welfare of our Red Brethren—and therefore it 
is that we speak with freedom, and we hope, 
that what we have to say, will go in at one ear, 
and not come out at the other, but that it will be 
remembered by our Red Brethren. For we 
know, brothers, that we shall not be ashamed of 
what we say, when, in time to come, you com- 
pare the things we are saying to you with your 
experience in practising them. 

‘“‘ Brothers: We will here mention, that the 
time was, when the forefathers of your brothers, 
the white people, lived beyond the great water, 
in the same manner that our Red Brethren now 
live. The winters can yet be counted when 
they went almost naked, when they procured their 
living by fishing, and by the bow and arrow in 
hunting—and when they lived in houses no bet- 
ter than yours. They were encouraged by some 
who came from the sun-rising, and lived amongst 
them, to change their mode of living. They 
did change—they cultivated the earth, and we 
are sure the change was a happy one. 

“ Brothers and Friends: We are not ashamed 
to acknowledge that the time was when our fore- 
fathers rejoiced at finding a wild plumb tree, or 
at killing a little game, and that they wandered 
up and down, living on the uncertain supplies 
of fishing and hunting. But, brothers, for your 
encouragement, we now mention that, by turn- 
ing their attention to the cultivation of the 


earth, instead of the plumb tree, they soon had 
orchards of many kinds of good fruits—instead 
of wild game, they soon had large numbers of 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and other valuable 
animals,—and in many places, instead of their 
forests, they had large fields of corn and other 
grain, as also many other valuable productions 
of the earth. 
(To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN HOME-LIFE. 


A living author has beautifully said: “To 
Adam, Paradise was home; to the good among 
his descendants, home is Paradise.” This ought 
to be universally true, but we fear it is not. 
Many good people are not wise, and a measure 
of wisdom as well as goodness is required to 
make home happy. We are not now referring 
to families, in which piety in one of the parents 
may be contradicted by an opposite character in 
the other, nor to those in which headstrong 
children have repaid indulgence by ingratitude 
and disobedience. Even well-governed house- 
holds are not necessarily happy; for the au- 
thority may be complete, and the respect for it 
profound, while the family life is wanting in 
many things necessary to make home what it 
should be. 

We want, first of all, an insight into the deep 
meaning, the divine intent of home. We must 
see that both in nature and in Scripture the 
family is shown to be a divine institution—the 
model as well as the school for all the legitimate 
forms of social life. The order of the world 
produces us in families, and the divine law 
places parental authority and filial obedience at 
the foundation of national life—at least, so much 
is implied in the command, “‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
This is called the “first commandment with 
promise,” and the promise is an implied declara- 
tion that a compact family organization is ao 
essential condition of all prosperous life. 

Now, this radical and fundamental institution 
of humanity differs from all other forms of social 
life in many important respects. For instance, 
in the State, the largest social organism with 
which they come in contact, men are, except in 
times of public disturbance, only remotely and 
unconsciously affected. ‘The law protects them 
in all their rights, without their own care or 
concernment, and in their whole out-door life as 
citizens, they are from home, living under a 
habitual reserve, showing their real charac- 
ter but partially, even to their most intimate 
friends. So true is it, that to know people we 
must live in the same house with thew. At 
home, on the contrary, the association is so nar- 
row, the relation so intimate, the contact 80 
perpetual, that the social and individual ele- 
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ments become, so to speak, fused into a single 
consciousness. Under a common roof, at a 
common table, the sense of meum and tuum, as 
between the members of the family, vanishes. 

But then the individuals making up this home- 
personality, in blending do not, by any means, 
necessarily become a homogeneous whole; they 
retain their particular fancies, whims, partiali- 
ties and dispositions, so that there is constant 
danger that one part of this domestic person 
shall interfere with the comfort of the other. 
And as there is no hope that diverse constitu- 
tions, though of the same blood, can be shaped 
exactly alike, the great aim must be to make 
the best of peculiar natures, and unite all to- 
gether in a common desire and a common effort 
to promote each other’s happiness. 

Home-life, to this end, must be free ; its laws, 
without being in the least degree lax, must offer 
themselves as expressions of parental affection, 
and must so appear in the life of the parents 
themselves. But, instead of this, what do we 
see in most Christian families? Why, in many 
instances where parents are eveu genuinely 
pious, home is simply a resting-place, as well 
from the blandishments as from the labors of 
life. The pursuit of business has been so eager 
and exhausting, and so many smiles have been 
called for in the intercourse with the world, that 
the father seeks rest, rather than recreation, at 
home, and his intercourse with the children is 
only formal, if not morose. Instead of inquir- 
ing into their studies at school, or into the out- 
door history of the day, and having a real in- 
terest in the one and the other—instead of 
prying into their reading, and affectionately and 
judiciously regulating it, he is only seen as the 
embodied authority of the house, very good, but 
rather dreadful— The Methodist. 


————— — +~0e—- 


SCIENCE A CIVILIZER. 


Dr. J. Buller, at a recent meeting of the 
Southampton Microscopical Society, said: The 
social aspect of our society commends it. It is 
a pleasant way of spending an evening where 
there is a svientific object of natural interest, and, 
at the same time, a social gathering of many 
having the same tastes and objects, and, there- 
fore, the same sympathies. The anatomy of an 
insect, too, is a more harmless occupation than 
the minute dissection of a neighbor's natural 
histcry. Tea and coffee, pleasant chat with those 
of like tastes, and then the table covered with 
Microscopes and specimens explained by one and 
passed round for each to exawine, calling out 
animated talk on subjects worth discussing, or a 
short paper read and discussed on the subject 
illustrated, are civilizing. For science is a 
civilizer. It refines the tastes and elevates the 
thoughts, as it is the search after truth for truth’s 
own sake. And in this age, when the progress 


of the nation and of the world is estimated by 
the money-value of exports and imports (and in 
this aspect the world’s progress is prodigious and 
annually increasing,) the danger must lie in es- 
timating all things in reference to money rather 
than to truth. Now, science is a counteractin 
furce. It neither brings wealth to its true culti- 
vators, nor can wealth buy scientific tastes or 
scientific fame. It belongs to a higher region 
than “the diggings.” It must breathe “‘ a purer 
ether, a diviner air.” And those who are en- 
grossed in commerce would often do well, 
for their own content and happiness, by seek- 
ing in the recreations of science a complete 
change of action, thought, and feeling. Ob- 
viously the eye service which the microscope 
requires, trains the eye to minute and discrimi- 
nate observation, and the hand to delicate accu- 
racy. It leads on, if used scientifically, to the 
improvement of the scientific powers. The mem- 
ory, the investigation of causes, the estimation 
of evidence, the power of distinguishing and of 
generalizing may be called into activity. But 
the mind has other and deeper needs than these. 
The senses lead to the awakening and culture of 
deeper powers inherent in the soul itself, and 
the microscope may excite and cultivate, not 
only the sense of the true, but of the beautiful. 
Cunstable, the landscape painter, said, that pic- 
torially, nothing in nature was ugly; and surely 
we may say the same microscopically. The 
higher the magnifying powers, the more mi- 
nutely extensive the investigations, the more 
beauty do we see. Even in the unhealthy se- 
eretions—in what look to the unscientific eye 
like repulsive fluids, in the very disorganizations 
which slowly ruin this goodly human frame, the 
microscope discovers forms of the highest geo- 
metrical accuracy, as well as of the most delicate 
beauty. And this beauty and consummate finish 
are everywhere, and are found further and deeper 
as our powers increase of observing them. Here, 
too, at every step we find the limitation of our 
own powers, and the illimitable field of nature ; 
the infinite contrasting with the finite teaching 
us the moral lesson of science—humility.— Sci 
entific American. 


OR 


WHERE TO STUDY. 


The air of a cellar is close, damp, musty, and 
vitiated ; that of the house-top is clear, pure, and 
bracing. On the surface of the earth the at- 
wosphere is cold, raw, and impure; on the 
mountains it is dry, rarified, and health-giving. 
The purer the air is, the more life does it im- 
part to the blood, the more perfectly is the brain 
nourished, and the more vigorously does the 
mind work and the body move. Hence the 
“ office” of the physician and the lawyer, the 
“library” of the family, the “ sitting-room” of 
the household, and the “chamber” of every 
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sleeper, should always be in the upper stories, 
not merely for the greater purity of the air, but 
for a reason seldom thought of, and yet of very 
great sanitary value. The higher we ascend, 
the more rarified is the air, the greater bulk is 
required to impart a given amount of nourish- 
ment to the system; this greater rarity excites 
the instinct of our nature to deeper, fuller breath- 
ing, without any effort on our part, and this 
kind of breathing, as the reflecting must know, 
is antagonistic of consumption, that fell scourge 
of civilized society, which destroys full one-sixth 
of the adult population. Hence the very sug- 
gestive remark of the distinguished naturalist, 
Buffon: “ All animals inhabiting high altitudes 
have larger lungs and more capacious chests 
than those which live in the valleys.” In the 
same direction is the suggestive statement that in 
the city of Mexico, situated nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, only three persons out 
of a hundred die annually of consumption ; while 
in our larger cities, but a few feet above the level 
of the sea, eighteeen out of every hundred perish 
from that disease. It should, therefore, be the aim 
of every student, of every sedentary person, of 
every invalid, to have the room in which a very 
large portion of the inactive part of life is spent, 
as far above the ground-floor as practicable, and 
in such a situation as will allow the sun to shine 
into it for the larger portion of each day, for 
this rarifies the air still more, and still more 
aids in developing and expanding the lungs by 
the greater depth and fullness of breathing which 
the increased atmospheric rarity induces.— Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 8, 1862. 


SuGGESTIONS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Before com- 
mencing a new volume of the Intelligencer, we 
desire to offer several hints to cur subscribers 
and friends. In the first place, our circulation 
and influence for good might be greatly increased 
by a little effort on the part of individuals inter- 
ested, to procure new subscribers in their several 
neighborhoods, a kind office which we shall en- 
deavor to render advantageous to all, by a cor- 
responding improvement in the paper. It is not 
only in finding new subscribers, however, that 
the friends of the paper can assist us, but in 
other efforts looking to the increase of interest- 
ing matter in its pages. Local information in 
regard to the Society of Friends throughout the 
country, and especially researches into the origin 
and establishment of meetings, the first settle- 
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ment of neighborhoods, and the labors of those 
worthy pioneers who have passed away, are eg. 
pecially appropriate to a journal like the Inteljj. 
gencer. We are always willing to insert with. 
out charge authentic accounts of marriages and 
deaths of members, where the former are accom. 
plished according to the order of our Society, 
Our English contemporaries are in the habit of 
giving publicity to certificates granted to minis. 
tering Friends for religious service ; this custom 
is not only of advantage in giving useful infor. 
mation to Friends in the localities about to be 
visited, but also diffuses a knowledge of what 
is going on amongst them. It has not been ou 
custom, but we see no objection to its adoption, 
if sufficient interest were felt throughout the 
Society to make it general. Another useful and 
interesting kind of correspondence in a paper 
like this, gives accounts of what is being done 
in regard to Societies for reading and self im. 
provement established among Friends in their 
respective neighborhoods. We donot know how 
many associations of this kind may exist among 
us, but should rejoice to present evidences 
to our readers of any successful movements 
to raise the intellectual and moral standard; 
while at the same time, the chain of friendship 
is brightened among those who should be in deed, 
as well as in name, Friends. 


A Sivent Pause BEFORE Meats.—The cus. 
tom of saying “grace,” as it is called, before 
meals, is considered a religious obligation among 
many professors of Christianity. Though this 
practice may, and doubtless often does, degener- 
ate into a lifeless form, yet it is well to offer an 
habitual recognition of our dependence upon & 
Heavenly Parent for every good gift. 

Most well-regulated families among Friends 
are in the habit of pausing a few moments in 
silence at the commencement of every meal. 
This affords a favorable opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of thankful and devotional feelings. 

Although experienced Christians, who have 
learned to “walk in the spirit,” may not so much 
need these stated reminders of their dependence 
upon the great Giver, yet, in the training of 
children, such helps are important. 

In the Journal of John Comly we have an 
interesting account of his impressions in refer- 
ence to this practice, which, as far as his ob 
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servation extended, was unknown in his neigh- 
borhood or among Friends. His attention 
appears to have been first called to the subject 
by reading, when a child, in “ Dillworth’s Spell- 
ing Book,” the church form of what is called 
«Grace before and after meat.”” When he was 
about 17 years of age, this subject more forcibly 
arrested his attention, and, under the tendering 
influence of Divine love, he felt the obligation 
laid upon him to make, on sitting down to meals, 
a solemn, silent pause, during which his mind 
might feel reverently thankful, before partaking 
of the provision made for the body. To com- 
mence a practice, which made him appear singu- 
lar, was a close trial; but as he endeavored to 
be obedient and fulfil this reasonable duty, his 
Heavenly Father was not wanting at such sea- 
sons to solemnize his mind and fill his heart 
with grateful emotions. His example, in rela- 
tion to this duty, had its influence, for the 
practice soon became common to observe a silent 
pause before beginning to eat, not only in his 
father’s family, but in the neighborhood, es- 
pecially among Friends. 

The consideration of this subject has been 
revived by a touching incident, related by 
L. H. Sigourney, in Lucy Howard’s Journal, 
(pages 34 and 35) :— 

“T heard a nice story about one of my school- 
mates, from her aunt. She had been accustom- 
ed to hear her father ask a blessing at the table, 
and to be still and reverent during the exercise. 
When scarcely three: years old she was taken 
abroad to spend the day, where they sat 
down at a table loaded with many nice things, 
and began to eat. She was bountifully helped, 
but did not touch the food, and looked wonder- 
ingly and sorrowfully around. Something had 
been omitted which she thought necessary to 
every repast. Then she‘said to the master of 
the house, ‘Peaze, sir, peaze pay,’ meaning please 
to pray. Perhaps he did not understand her 
broken language, so he took no notice. Then 
she fulded her little hands, and bowed her head 
till the bright curls fell over her plate, and said 
— the prayer that her mother had taught 

er: 


‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 

' . > “ . 
There was silence fora few minutes after the 
baby chaplain had done speaking. Then a 
gray-haired man, who was in the company, 
said: ‘Qut of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings hast Thou ordained praise.’”’ 

Another little incident, somewhat in point, 
hes come under our notice, and is thus related 
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by one of the children of the family in which it 
occurred, the parents having been gathered to 
their heavenly home. 


The father and mother having been absent 


from their family for a few days, were returning 
full of pleasant anticipations of a re-union with 
their children, who had been left ia the house in 
charge of the domestics, when a rumor reached 
them of a destructive fire in the city. A shade 
passed over the thoughts of both. What if the 
destroyer had invaded their cheerful home, and 
their helpless little ones were smothered or burned 
todeath. Parents can well understand how, with 
very little ground for it, such an idea might oc- 
cupy minds so circumstanced ; and they can also 
appreciate the relief experienced, when on reach- 
ing home, they found that all was safe. The 
evening meal was spread, and the pious parents 
surrounded by their little flock sat down to par- 
take; the habitual pause was now broken, not by 
vocal prayer and thanksgiving, but by sponta- 
neous and unsuppressed emotion, each shedding 
tears of thankfulness to the Father of all, whose 
watchful care allows not a sparrow to fall to the 
ground without his notice. 


This spontaneous emotion of gratitude was 


the most eloquent testimony that could have 
been given these children, to a worship which 


is not in form, but in spirit and in truth, and 
we wust not overlook the fact that the sodemn 


pause before the repast, was the opportunity for 
its manifestation. 


——_ —- ~~0or—— ——™S 


We have received a communication from the 
Principal of the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, accompanied by a circular setting 
forth its objects and advantages, and its claims 
to support. This Institution was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1853, and is 
designed for the training of young women in the 
arts of designing and drawing, whereby the in- 
dustrial pursuits of the sex have been enlarged, 
and many occupations, heretofore exclusively fol- 
lowed by men, have opened to women profitable 
and lucrative ewployments. 

The Institution is under the control of twelve 
Managers, whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
of its respectable standing, and from a desire to 
increase its usefulness among those for whose 
benefit it was established, the Managers have au- 
thorized the Frincipal to offer to a few young 
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women the instruction afforded by the school 
without any charge for tuition. 

To a few young women of limited means, who 
have an aptitude for the industrial pursuits taught 
in this institution, an opportunity has thus been 
generously offered, and those disposed to embrace 
it can apply to Thomas W. Braidwood, Principal 


of the Philadelphia School of Design, No. 1834 
Chestnut Street. 


———_-. — +~0 


Diep, in Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 30th of 1st month, 1862, Macre Croaspate, 
aged 78 years 11 months and 28 days, a member, and 
for many years an elder of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear friend was deprived of the use of her 
eye-sight for some months previous to her death, but 
she retained all her faculties, and her interest in the 
Society of Friends continued unabated. 


——, at her home in Vermont, Fulton county, IIl., 
on the morning of 22d of 2d month, after a protracted 
illness, Purse ANN, wife of Joseph H. Miller, in the 
5lst year of her age. 


——, in Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 19th of 2d month, 1862, Mary Cary, aged 74 
years and 14 days, a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 


, at his residence, Glen Cove, L. 1, on Third- 
day, 2d mo. 18th, Samuet C. Tuorne, aged 64 years 
and 21 days, a minister of Westbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

For many months he had been severely afflicted 
with disease, during much of which time he occa- 
sionally expressed a desire that he might yet be 
stronger. A few weeks since, however, he com- 
menced more rapidly to fail, and it became apparent 
to him that his end was approaching. After giving 
some directions respecting the settlement of his tem- 
poral affairs, he felt and often expressed his readi- 
ness to receive the final summons, praying that he 
might not long wait. He requested that his love be 
given to Friends, and desired that they might be 
even more faithful in the truth. He continued gra- 
dually to fail, until, as the messenger wrapped about 
him the mantle of immortality, he quietly breathed 
his last as if reclining toa night’s repose. The 
funeral which took place at Friends’ Meeting House, 
(Metinecock,) was attended by a large number of 
relatives and friends, the tribute to his memory being 
Solemn and impressive. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright for the end of that man is peace.” 


———_ -~0e- 


Spiritual sloth leads to spiritual poverty. 
sencniatilllsiacasiaiins 


It is often better to pray for those who are 
mistaken than to dispute with them. 


—————_-—~+99>——_________ . 


St. James gives a short draught of religion, 
but very full and teaching: “ Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God the Father, is this, to visit, 
the fatherless and the widows in their affiictions, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world ;” 
which is comprised in these two words—charity 
and piety. —L’enn. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 

THE REPOSE OF NATURE. 

BY J. G. WOOD, M.A. F. L. 8. 
(Continued from page 811.) 


The reader must bear in mind that experi. 
meuts of this nature require the very greatest 
care, for the hibernating state is of so delicate 
a nature, and so easily disturbed, that a heedlesg 
footstep on the floor will awaken the creature, 
set it breathing, and increase the temperature 
some twenty degrees in a minute or two. 

During the true hibernation the breath is 
almost entirely suspended. Bats while sleeping 
have been gently immersed in water kept care. 
fully at the same temperature as their bodies, 
have been sunk below the surface for a space of 
sixteen minutes, and found to be none the worse 
for their bath. A hedgehog has been subjected 
to the same test for more than twenty minutes, 
and although it moved slightly under water, and 
expelled a little air from its lungs, it was not at 
all injured by the experiment. 

Hibernating animals have also been placed in 
carbonic acid gas fora space of several hours, 
without suffering from its effects, while rats and 
sparrows plaved in‘the same gas fell lifeless to 
the bottom of the vessel and did not recover. 

In order to ascertain with accuracy the rate 
of respiration and pulsation during this curious 
state, a hibernating bat was placed in an inge- 
nious instrument which measures the quantity 
of air consumed by the creature contained withia 
it. After remaining twenty-four hours in this 
machine, scientifically termed a pneumatometer, 
the index gave no sign. The animal was then 
slightly disturbed, and in the space of nearly 
three hours consumed about one cubic inch of 
oxygen. But when more disturbed, and forced 
to move briskly, it consumed five cubic inches in 
one hour. 

Although the respiration is thus checked, and 
the lunys cease their labors, the heart continues 
to pulsate, though slowly, making less than thirty 
beats in a minute. So we have a most curious 
phenomenon, 7. e. blood constantly circulating 
through the system without any respiration to 
renew its vitality, and without even the reservoirs 
of air which are possessed by the reptiles. 

The reason of the long hibernation of the bats 
is evident. They feed wholly on insects, which 
likewise disappear during the winter’ months; 
and if there were no means of reducing the bodily 
functions to the lowest ebb compatible with the 
retention of life within the frame, the whole race 
of insect-eating bats would be swept off the earth 
in a single winter. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that the animals 
which hibernate on account of the absence of 
food should belong to the two extremes of the 
vertebrate kingdom. The squirrel and doimouse 
might lay up a store so large as to afford am 
abundant supply throughout the whole winter; 
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but the bat, feeding only on animal substances, 
could not do so, and would starve but for the 
merciful torpor in which it is sunk for so long 
a time. For precisely the same reason our 
British reptiles retire during the cold months of 
the year into some deep recess, and there remain 
torpid until the succeeding spring brings with it 
the needful warmth and food. 

Take, for example, two of our best-known rep- 
tiles, the frog and the snake, both of which dis- 
appear during winter for much the same reason. 
The frog lives mostly on insects, which all vanish 
in the winter months for want of their vegetable 
food; and the snake also retires to winter quar- 
ters because it lives mostly on frogs which have 
hidden themselves until the spring. Both these 
creatures, in common with many other reptiles, 
burrow deeply in the earth or seek some snug 


frog is in the muddy soil at the bottom of some 
pool or ditch, where they congregate closely to- 
gether in masses, and remain without need of 
food or respiration until the spring. In 1857, 
T was walking on the grounds of a gentleman 
living near Oxford, who was making considerable 
alterations in his domains. Observing a cavity 
rather curiously hollowed in a bank that was evi- 
dently being broken down for removal, I asked 
a man who was working near at hand if he knew 
the cause of so odd a piece of work. He told 
me that on the previous day he was cutting 
down the bank, when he came upon several 
large stones, and on removing them, he found a 
whole mass of snakes, tightly coiled up together, 
and closely filling the cavity in which they lay. 
The hollow was about three feet from the 
surface of the ground, and, as far as I could 


recess as soon as the autumn draws to a close, | make out from the aspect of the spot and the 
and, safe in their homes, sink to sleep until the! debris left by the workmen, must have been 
sunbeams recover their warmth, again enliven | about four or five feet from the face of the bank. 
the earth with verdure, and the annual resur-|I could not ascertain whether any aperture was 
rection of the vegetable world has been accom-/ visible, or any channel of communication be- 


plished. 

Then the renewal of that process takes place. 
The plants put forth their tender roots, the leaf- 
eating insects come from their winter quarters 
to eat the leaves, the frogs emerge from the 
ground to eat the insects, and the snakes glide 
out to eat the frogs. Such reptiles as the blind- 


worm, which feed not upon frogs, but live on in- 
sects, slugs, and such-like creatures, are earlier 
than the snakes, because they find their food 


ready for them. ‘Truly is it said, ‘‘ The eyes of 
all wait upon Thee, O Lord, and thou givest 
them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
Thine hand, and fillest all things living with 
plenteousness.’’ 

Strange disc »veries are sometimes’ made in the 
course of gardening operations, if people will 
only use their eyes. A few years ago, while 
some workmen were pecking up the gravel in a 
playground belonging to a school at Oxford, 
}reparatory to making certain alterations, they 
came on a little colony of frogs, about seven or 
eight inches below the surface, all sitting packed 
closely together, and all with their noses point- 
ing to the surface. How long they had been io 
that situation I could not discover ; but by com- 
paring one circumstance with another, I came to 
the conclusion that the frogs had settled them- 
selves down for their winter slumber about two 
years previous to their disinterment, been co- 
vered with gravel when the playground was laid 
down, and had remained there perforce ever 
since. They were so firmly imbedded in the 
earth that they could uot stir a limb, and must 
ave depeuded wholly for respiration and sub- 
sisteace on the small modicum of atmosphere 
and the very few insects that might make their 
yd through the minute crevices which exist in 
all soil, In general, the winter’s retreat of the 


tween the hole where the snakes were found and 
the open air. The man, of course, thought they 
were vipers, agreeably to the iuvariable tendency 
of the rustic mind, which dreads the newt and 
the lizard, which are totally harmless, more than 
the viper, which really possesses a terrible store 
of poisoned weapons, and attributes to the bright 
and innocuous dragon-flies a sting worse than that 
of the wasp and hornet. 

It has been already mentioned that a very 
great proportion of the insect tribes which buzzed 
and hummed so merrily during our summer 
walk, have died after providing for a numerous 
progeny. Such is indeed the case; but there 
are mavy insects which are in full life, though 
at present in a state of partial torpidity, as is 
needful while the frozen ground and withered 
foliage afford them no sustenance. There are 
the bees, for example, all snugly asleep in their 
hive, having contrived to keep up a sufficient 
warmth for their winter’s needs, and laid up a 
spacient store of honey for the little nourish- 

nt which they require 
into their hives, you would see the bees closely 
clustered together, and every unsealed cell con- 
taining a bee that has crept half-way into it, and 
there lies comfortably sleeping. That cold is in- 
jurious you can easily prove by gently tappiag 
the hive, when a little commotion is heard within, 
a bee comes out to see what is the matter, and 
immediately falls dead from the frosty atmos- 
phere. Only do not repeat this process, unless 
you desire to lose all the bees—for when these 
insects awake they wust eat, and unless they are 
kept perfectly quiet they will rapidly consume 
their store, and then die miserably of cold and 
hunger. 

A few wasps, too, and other insects may be 
found in banks or similar localities, there await- 
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ing the spring, which will set them at liberty to 
initiate new households and multiply their spe- 
cies in a marvellously rapid manner. The ant 
tribe too are patiently resting in their subterra- 
nean beds, and will be among the first to arise 
in the spring. 

Few persons have any idea, as they walk in 
the country on a winter day, how the ground 
beneath their feet is teeming with life. Putting 
aside the earth-wortms, and such creatures as 
have their normal existence below the soil, we 
will just look for ourselves, aud try to discover 
a few of the hidden wonders of this most wonder- 
ful earth. 

Let us come to the feet of these elm and oak 
trees that are planted on the bank of our lane, 
clear away the snow and begin to dig. In this 
sharp frosty weather, we shall need the aid of a 
pickaxe or some such weapon to pierce the frozen 
soil, but after the first few strokes, a trowel, or 
even a pocket knife, will answer tolerably well. 

The best way to dig for insects is to peck up 
a circular patch about eigeteen inches in di- 
ameter, throw aside the frozen clods, and then 
to work carefully downwards so as to form a 
conical depression in the soil. We shall hardly 
have dug four or five inches in depth when we 
shall come to our hidden friends. A big cock- 
tail beetle is suddenly dislodged, rolls black and 
bewildered to the bottom of the hole, picks bim- 
self up again, runs at the supposed foe with open 
jaws, and defiant tail curled scorpion-wise over 
his sooty back—falters, stops, runs on again, but 
slowly, as if paralyzed—stops again, staggers, 
falls over and rolls back dead. He has been 
killed by the frost, because he was roused sud- 
denly from his torpor. 

Two or three more beetles of different species 
come tumbling out, and all meet the same fate, 
though not so dauntlessly as the cocktail. Pre- 
sently we toss out, together with the mould, a 
brown‘ spindle-shaped object, blunt at one end, 
sharply pointed at the other, and boldly ringed 
for half its length. This is the pupa, or chry- 
salis, of some large moth, and while removing it 
We'lay our hands on one of the great mysteries 
of this world—a mystery, which, if rightly ex- 
plained, would give the clue to many a bright 
truth now hidden withio labyrinthian doubts and 
mazy theorics. 

At the very outset we are met with a paradox. 
The frost killed the beetle that came from pre- 
cisely the same locality, and, of course, we might 
argue that this creature would also die from sud- 
den exposure to the cold atmosphere. Nothing 
of the kind. Provided we do not handle it 
roughly, we may take it home, put it in a box, 
and in due time be rewarded by seeing a grand 
wide-winged moth emerge from the dull case in 
which it had so long lain, having suffered no in- 
jury from its unexpected change of residence. 
The more we dig, the greater number of living 
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ef 
insects and pupa shall we find, the former gooq We poo 
dying from the sudden cold, and the latter suffer. We drin 
ing no apparent inconvenience. We run 
Here we have a totally different branch of the The tho 
subject. What manner of state is this in which From 7 
the chrysalis apparently reposes? Tt ig not To the | 
sleep, neither is it hibernation, but somethip But it s 
quite distinct from both, and yet having a certain 1 
analogy to both. It is not death, for the creature on za 
still lives, and yet itis a kind of death to the they gt 
caterpillar, which lately traversed the branches ‘ 
and fed on the green leaves, before it descended They j 
to a grave beneath the tree on which it had lived, ; 
It is not repose, for the vital powers are actin They d 
with wondrous force, vehemence and rapidity, | 
: : : That ti 
transmuting the heavy green caterpillar into the And m 
airy-winged moth, or rather evolving the one Meet tl 
from the other, through the medium of the jp. 
termediate form which now lies dull, helpleg Yea! | 
and apparently dead in our hands. Mystery of Are mi 
mysteries, all is mystery—unexplained, though Aud th 
perhaps not inexplicable—fraught, let us besure, Still f 
with wondrous meanings, and waiting until He : 
who poured them from His all-creative being ‘Tis th 
shall interpret their hidden prophecies! ead 
* (Lo be continued.) Then | 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift flitting meteor—a fast flying cloud— 
A flash of the lightning—a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow will fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid ; 

So the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother, that infant’s affection who proved; 
The father, that mother and infant who blessed ; 
Each, all, are away to their dwelling of rest. 


The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in whose 


MORTALITY. 


eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 

And alike from the minds of the living erased 

Are the memories of mortals who loved her and 
praised. 


The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne; 
The head of the priest, that the mitre hath worn; 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 














The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the 
steep ; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread ; 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, that enjoyed the communion of heaven; 


The sinner, that dared to remain unforgiven ; I C 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, ot 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. his 
So the multitude go, like the flower and the weed ae 
That wither away to let others succeed : “d 
So the multitude come, even those we behold, ( 


To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 
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For we are the same that our fathers have been : 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen : 
We drink the same stream—we see the same sun— 
We run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did think; 
From the death that we shrink from, our fathers did 
shrink : 

To the life that we cling to, our fathers did cling ; 
But it speeds from us all, like the bird on the wing. 


loved, but the story we cannot unfold : 

te scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold: 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers can 
come ; 

They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died—ah ! they died ; we, the things that are 
now 

That tread on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage 
road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the 
dirge 

Still follow ‘each other, like surge upon surge. 


‘Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death— 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shrond : 
Then why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Knox. 


———— _+~em- 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“Love divine its word has spoken ; 
Hath its life expressed, 

To the earnest, seeking spirit, 
It hath given a test, 

Marking the inheritors 
Of its heavenly rest. 

Oh! the blessing, the rich blessing ! 
Is it mine and thine? 

Who are they the true recipients 
Of the Lord Divine? 

Little children, little children! 
Not in years alone— 

Little children in the spirit 
These He calls his own. 


Little children, young and aged, 
Bear the blessing up! 

Pour around the life elixir, 
From your golden cup! 

Love is the divine restorer 
Of the soul’s of men; 

This the new, perpetual Eden 
We must seek again. 

Love is the eternal childhood, 
Hither all must come, 

Who the kingdom would inherit 
Of the heavenly home.” 


———_ +0 
A BAROMETER. 


On my paying a visit once to an old planter, 
I observed, suspended from the ceiling or roof of 
his hut by a small piece of cord, the skull of 
‘ome animal. Being curious, I inquired if it 
was for use or ornament. “ Bless me,” said he, 
“don’t you know what that is? why, that is our 
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weather-glass, barometer, and everything else ; 
a wolf’s head, and whenever we are on the point 
of having a change of wind, you may be sure 
that skull will indicate it, and what the change 
is to be.” This made me still more curious, and 
I pressed him for more information. ‘I have 
have had that skull thirty years,’’ said he, and 
—although a crafty wolf’s—it never deceived 
me. Now, look here; suppose the wind is 
north, and that skull’s nose points to the east, 
and so remains for a week ; after the wind shifts 
from north, we get an easterly wind for just 
as long as the skull pointed in that direction; 
and so on for any other quarter of the compass.” 
He frankly told me he could not explain the 
reason, but so it was, and so it is; for I pro- 
cured a skull, and suspended it in a quiet place, 
and found, as the old man said, it never deceived 


me.—Zecollections of Labrador Life. By Lamb- 
bert De Boitlieu. 


EGYPTIAN FRUITS. 


Skirting these meadows, 
you observe a succession 
of orange groves, which 
possess the peculiarity of 
being in flower while the 
fruit in all stages hangs 
clustering among the 
branches, some of a bright 
green; some half ripe, 
covered with patches of 
green and yellow; while 
others, so ripe as to be 
ready to drop, look like 
spheres of gold suspended 
among branches of eme- 
rald. Close at hand rises 
the banana, with leaves 

ten or twelve feet in length, and a foot and a 
half broad, reaching from the summit of the tree 
to the ground, and affording at noon a delicious 
shade. High up among their stems, you behold 
the clustering purple fruit, covered with a deli- 
cate bloom like that of the peach, and emitting 
a fragrant odor. If there be any fruit surpass- 
ing the banana in flavor, it is the mangosteen of 
the Malay Peninsnla, to taste which the travelled 
lovers of such delicacies maintain to be worth a 
voyage to Malacca. 

In dates, however, which, ripe or dry, you 
might eat for ever, no part of the world can traly 
be said to equal Egypt, where, near the tropic, 
they attain to the length of three inches, and are 
of corresponding thickness. These are the 
golden dates, which perfume the apartment into 
which they are brought, and appear at a dis- 
tance like amber. The palms on which they 
grow are the most superb trees in the creation. 
Ranging from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty feet in height, they become in autumn 
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almost top-heavy with dates, which hang be- 
tween the stems of the leaves in huge clusters, 
each of which is sometimes one hundred pounds 
in weight. By many, the purple date is pre- 
ferred before the yellow; but being more lus- 
cious, it cannot, when ripe, be eaten in any 
great quantity. When laid up for use, the dates 
are commonly dried separately; but in some 
parts of the valley, as well as in the desert, the 
Arabs collect a quantity of yellow and purple 
dates, and having taken out the stones, pile 
them indiscriminately in heaps; then subject- 
ing them to pressure, they reduce them into 
masses something like large plum puddings, 
which they cut in slices, and eat like cake. 
The only objection to this date conserve, when 
made in the desert, is, that it usually contains 
small particles of sand, which grate unpleasant- 
ly under the teeth.— Chambers’ Journal.. 





THE CINNAMON CROP IN CEYLON. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighborhood of 
Colombo, although for the most part gone to decay, 
nevertheless impart to the whole scene a singu- 
larly cheerful, agreeable aspect. The bushes, 
from four to six feet in height, with their smooth, 
beautiful, light green leaves, resemble those of 
the bay tree, and their pale yellow stamens shoot 
up doubly fresh and succulent, from the snow- 
white quartz soil, in which they best thrive. 
The flowering season of the cinnamonisinJanu- 
ary, and the fruit ripens in April, when the sap 
is richest in the shrub. In May the boughs 
are begun to be “ barked,’ which process con- 
tinues till October. The pruning and gathering 
of the yearling shoots, which are about the thick- 
ness of a man’s thumb, is very laborious, and 
employs many hands. Each laborer cuts off 
as many as he can conveniently carry ina bundle, 
then, with the point of a crooked knife, made 
for the express purpose, strips the entire rind 
from the wood, carefully scrapes off the exterior 
cuticle and innermost layer, and lays the stripped 
off cinnamon rind, now reduced to the thickness 
of parchment, in the sun, where it dries and 
curls together. 

All around the hut, in which the peeling of 
the rind is carried on, is diffused a most exqui- 
site aroma, caused by the breaking of the leaves or 
twigs. What is related, however, by travellers, 
of the fragrance of the cinnamon forests, which 
they have scented at a great distance seaward, 
would seem to indicate that this delicious odor ema- 
nates from various other aromatic plants in which 
Ceylon is so rich, rather than the cinnamon 
groves, the aroma of which, indeed, is not per- 
ceptible beyound the immediate vicinity. The best 
description of cinnamon is not so thick as stout 
paper ; and is fine grained, flexible, light brown 
or golden yellow, sweet and pungent; the coar- 
ser qualities are thick-skinned, dark brown, 
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acid, stinging, and leave a bitter aftertaste, Jy 
the ware houses, the cinnnmon rinds and canes 
stored for shipping are piled upon each othe 
packed in bales of about ninety pounds Weight 
each, and carefully sewed. In all the cavities 
and spaces between each layer, an immense 
quantity of pepper is strewn, to preserve thy 
cinnamon during its sea voyage, by which bo 
spices are benefited, the black peper absorbi 

all the superfluous moisture, and gaining by the 
fragance of the cinnamon.— Exchange Paper, 





TREES FOR WINTER. 


No class of plants are more useful, and nove 
made worse use of, then evergreens. For shel. 
ter there is nothing like the Norway Spruce, yx 
we see many gardens and houses exposed to th 
Northern blasts, without an evergreen, or tree, 
or shrub of any kind to break the force of the 
fierce winter winds. Other gardens are near) 
filled with evergreens, and this gives thema dat 
and gloomy appearance. For a screen, of couns, 
the trees must be planted close in rows; buton 
the lawn, for beauty, here and there a fine speci. 
men, intermixed with other trees, are all thatis 
required. Trees with bright berries, like the 
Mountain Ash and Evonymous, are very desin. 
ble, and give to the winter garden a bright and 
lively look. A correspondent thinks that 
evergreens, and especially evergreen shrubs, 
are neglected in this country, and writes wt 
urge our readers to give more attention to this 
beautiful class. It is true that there is nocom- 
try where evergreens are more needed than our 
own. Without them, how cheerless and dew- 
late our gardens appear full five months of the 
year! Our attempts to introduce new evergreens, 
however, have not always been crowned with sue- 
cess, as many thingsof which we had strong hopes 
have proved too tender for our severe climate. 
Then our most beautiful native evergreen shrubs, 
such as the Holly, the Rhododendron, and the 
Kalmia, are difficult to remove, and do not thrive 


well with common treatment, and in an ordinary - 


soil. They are not generally propagated of 
planted, and deserve far more attention from 

nursery-men and amateurs than they bave 
ceived. We have, however, many beautiful 
evergreen trees, that will grow as easily #8 * 
poplar, and are hardy enough for any climsle 
between this and the Polar sea—N. Y. Rural. 


————~<——__ 
PETRIFIED INDIAN EYES. 


We have recently received, through the kind- 
ness of a friend in Arica, Peru, a quantity 0 
petrified Indian eyes, takefi from the Indian bury- 
ing grounds in that neighborhood, which are 
probably as great a curiosity in their way a8 has 
ever come to light. The ball of the eye 18 ¢ 
ceedingly perfect, displaying the pupil and other 
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very distinctly. It is apparently of a hard, 
orny substance, and peels off in thin transpa- 
rent flakes. The face of the eye presents a red- 
dish hue with yellow circles, and when reflected 
in the light it becomes brilliantly illuminated. 

The back part is of a bright, glossy, yellow 
tinge, lookiog much like damaged pearl, but 
when the outer flakes are taken off, the entire 
eye becomes the color of bright amber,which it is 
easily mistaken for. These eyes are found at 
times loose inside the skulls, and at other times 
on the ground of the cave or grave, having fallen 
wut after becoming dried up. 

On reference to books written on Peru, we 
find that Trezier, who visited the coast in 1712, 
describes the “ Huacas,” or ancient tombs at 
Hilo and Arica, where the bodies were found en- 
tire with clothes on, and frequently surrounded 
by gold and silver ornaments. The graves are 
described as being dug in the sand, about six feet 
indepth, and inclosed with a wall of dry stones, 
covered with cane rods, over which a layer of 
earth and sand is spread.— Panama Star. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Power or A Horse’s Scent.—A correspondent of 
the Homestead says :—“ There is one perception that 
a horse possesses, that but little attention has been 
paid to, and that is the power of scent. With some 
horses it is as acute as with the dog, and for the 
benefit of those who have to drive nights, such as 
physicians and others, this knowledge is invalua- 
ble. I never knew it to fail, and I have ridden hun- 
dreds of miles dark nights ; and, in consideration of 
this power of scent, this is my simple advice : never 
check your horse at nights, but give him a free 
head, and you may rest assured that he will never 
get off the road, and will carry you expeditiously and 
safe. In regard to the power of scent in a horse, I 
once knew one of a pair that was stolen, and re- 
covered mainly by the track being made out by his 


=, and that after he had been absent six or eight 
ours. 


The California Farmer states that the cultivation 
of beet-root sugar has been successfully tried in 
California. Large quantities of such sugar are now 
annually imported from France, but it is believed 
that the climate of California is welt adapted for 
a beet, and that it may be cultivated with 
profit. 


Tae Cottection or Cotton Sreps.—The agricul- 
tural department of the Patent Office has received a 
letter from North Carolina stating that collections of 
cotton seed were being made at Roanoke Island, and 
other points in that State which will be sent hither 
atan early day. The seed will be distributed, for 
the purpose of experiment, through the Middle and 
Northwestern States. 


Sat anD Horses’ Feet.—We see it stated, in the 
Scientific American, that if horses’ hoofs were fre- 
quently smeared with a composition of bees-wax and 
good beef tallow, they would be protected in a great 


measure from the evils arising from salted snow- 
slush in the streets. 


Susstirure FoR TRACING Papsr.—A very good sub- 
stitute for tracing paper may be manufactured with 
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ordinary paper by the help of a little benzole. A 
sheet of ordinary Bath post, moistened with this oil, 
renders the material perfectly transparent; the trac- 
ing may then be effected, and within a short time the 
volatile tluid has evaporated and left the paper per- 
fectly opaque and clear as before. The drawing 
sustains no detriment by the operation. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CANDLES.—Steep the cotton wick 
in water in which has been dissolved a considerable 
quantity of nitrate of potassa—chlorate of potassa 
answers still better, but it is too expensive for com- 
mon practice—by this means a purer flame and 
superior light are secured, a more perfect combus- 
tion is insured, and snuffing is: rendered nearly as 
superfluous as in wax candles. The wicks must 
be thoroughly dried before the tallow is put to them. 


Licutine THE Crty.—For the present year, the ap- 
propriation for lighting this city will amount to 
$250,500. This sum is to be expended in the follow- 
ing manner :—For furnishing gas, lighting and ex- 
tinguishing six thousand six hundred lamps, in use 
First mo. Ist, 1862, at thirty-six dollars for each 
lamp, $237,600. For new lamps to be lighted dur- 
ing the year, at eighteen dollars each, $4000. For 
the erection of new lamps, at twenty dollars each, 
$5000. For alteration of fluid lamps for gas, at seven 
dollars each, $1400. For repairs during the year, 
$2500. 


FOREIGN. 


M. Ch. St. Claire Deville writes from Naples, stat- 
ing that he has, in the present eruption of Vesuvius, 
ascertained the new fact that carburetted hydrogen 
has been evolved by the volcano. 


The winter this year, snys a St. Petersburg letter, 
is unusually severe in Russia. Almost every day 
frozen bodies are found in the Neva. A covered 
sledge from Cronstadt, with three persons in it, and 
the driver, were all found, on its arrival, to be com- 
pletely frozen, the horses having brought the vehicle 
on to the usual place of stopping. Even the stones 
did not resist the cold, and several cracks are visible 
in the Alexander monument, constructed of red Fin- 
land granite. 


On the 27th of January the solemn inauguration 
of the railway from Rome to the Neapolitan frontier 
took place at the Porta Maggiore with many religious 
ceremonies. 


A very influential meeting was held in Exeter re- 
cently, for the purpose of erecting a museum in that 
city which is intended to serve the purpose of a me- 
morial to the Prince Consort. 


It appears from statistics just published at Rome 
by the General of the Jesuits, that the total number 
of members of the Order at the end of 1861 was 7231, 
of whom 2203 were Frenchmen. 


Hawatan Rice.—The Polynesian states that the cul- 
ture of rice has been commenced, and goes on prom- 
isingly near Honolulu. About 200 acres of it are 
under cultivation, and in six months it is expected 
that half a million pounds wik be raised. Other 
islands of the Polynesian group are also commencing 
to cultivate rice. The rice of Honolulu is equal to 
that of Carolina, and it yields about 3,850 pounds to 
the acre. 

scent 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur asp Meat.—A few hundred bbls. sold at 
$5 62 a $6 00 for extra family ; $5 50 a $5 75 for 
extra. Sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 25 to 
$5 37 for superfine; $5 44 a $5 75 for extras; $5.75 
a $6 00 for extra family, and $6 25 a $7 00 for fancy 
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lots—according to quality. Rye Flour is worth $3 25 
@ $3 50, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 per bbl. 

Grar.—Sales of Wheat at $1 33 a $1 34 for Penn- 
sylvania red, and $1 37 a $1 45 for white. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 74 cents, in lets. Corn is 
quiet. Sales of yellow at 55 a 55}c. afloat. Oats are 
quiet at 39 cents, weight for prime Pempsylvania. 
Some of New York Barley 85 cents, @nd Penn- 
sylvania 75 cents. 

Srxps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $1 12 a $4 50 
per 64spounds. Timothy is quoted at’$2 25 a 2 50 
per busliel. Flaxseed is worth $2 10a 2 15. 





AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN.—The*Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 
twelve weeks. The courge of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1861.—3t. 








ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks, 
Terms per Session, . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal, 
Kennett Square. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—6t. 


ARGE PUBLIC SALE of Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Treés, Vines, 
: Roots, &e., suitable for Lawns, Cemeteries, Parks, 
enués, Orchards, Gardens, Hedges, Wind-breaks, 
and stock for murserymen, dealers and landscape 
gardeners. Commencing at 1 P. M., on Second-day, 
10th of 3d mo. next, at Evergreen Nursery, Wood. 
bury, N. J. 


2d mo. 22d—3t. DAVID J. GRISCOM. 


\CHOOL BOOKS.—A large assortment of Scxoon 
Booxs and Srarionary on hand and for sale at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 
Cap and Letter paper, from $1.50 to 3.00 per ream. 
Lead Pencils, from 120 50 cts, per dozen. 
Wrapping paper, from 30 cts to $1.50 per ream. 
Good Inks, suitable for Schools, 37 cts. and up- 
wards per dozen bottles. 
Steel Pens, good article, from 50 cts. to $1.00 per 
gross. 
Slates, from 50 cts. to $1.62 per dozen. 
Also a large stock of the School Books generally 
in use. 
-T: ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Stationer, « 
Nos. 17 and 19 S. 6th st., Phila. 


SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 

taining the following numbers to complete his 

set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 

them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 


Vol. IL—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 
“ IV.—16, 17, 20. 
« VL—11. 

“ VHL—39. 












FRIENDS’ INTELBLIGENOPR. 


NDERTAKING.—WiysHeacoce, General Puy. 
Dishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Jaln war x* 


UREITURE made to order, re ished 
ed. Matresses e and repaired, 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended ‘to. 
1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


——ie eet ell se 
EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERy. 
Cuar.es H. Manor takes this method ofinform. 







ing the public that he has*removed his Bi from 
the old-premises, rear of 52 North treet, to 
the more convenient and accessible’ , No. 25 
North Sizth Street, (Second § the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by um onal at- 
tention to business, to keep all” his Sriends @nd 


make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms’; also, Jon. Biyping 
fi every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &., &., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, ? Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
durable.styles. Country Friends will find this a eon- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention, 

Boox anp Jos Pazwrine— Rockaampliets Bil 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, 1 and o 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition ofthe 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Buokbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


4) M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constintly 
on hand. Repairing*tarefully attended to. ’ 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 3 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 w- 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and, (tter 

Hats, French and American Felts. Men's and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. ’ 

RAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made te 


order at short notice. m3 
OHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth sud Chestnut Ste., 
Amos J. Micuener. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





o 








